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™ 'T has been ordained 
a2 by providence, for 
the confervation of 
order in the im- 
menfe variety of 
created nature, & for 
aS ww theregular propaga- 
tion of the feveral clafles of life, with 
which the elements are peopled, 
| that —— creature fhould be drawn 
by fome fecret attraction to thofe of 
, his own kind; and that not only 
the gentle and domeftic animals 
which naturally unite into compa- 
nies or cohabit by pairs, fhould con- 
tinue faithful to their {pecies, but 
even thofe ravenous and ferocious 
favages which Ariftole obferves ne- 
ver to be gregarious, fhould range 
mountains and defarts in fearch of 
one another, rather than po'lute the 
world with a monftrous. birth. 

As the perpetuity and diftin&tion 
of the lower tribes of the creation 
require that they fhould be deter- 
mined to proper mates by fome uni- 
form motive of. choice, or fome co- 
gent principle of inftinét ; it is ne- 
‘ceffary likewife, that man whofe 
wider capacity demands more grati- 
fications, and who feels in himielf 
innumerable wants, which a life of 
folitude cannot fupply, and innu- 
merable powers to which it cannot 
give employment, fhould be led to 
juitable companions by particular 
influence ; that among many beings 
of the fame nature with hinfelf, he 
may felect fome for intimacy and 
tendernefs, and improve the condi- 
tion of his exiitence, by fuperadding 
friendfhip to humanity, and the 
love of individual to that of the 
{peciesy 
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To love all men is our duty, fo 
far as it includes a general habit of 
benevolence, and readinefs of occa- 
fional kindnefs ; but to love all e= 
gually is impofible, at leaft impof- 
ible without the extinétion of thofe 
paflions which now produce all our 
pains and all our pleafures, without 
the difufe, if not the abolition of 
fome of our faculties, and the fup- 
preffion of all our hopes and fears 
in apathy and indifference. 

he neceffities of our condition 
require a thoufand offices of tender- 
nefs, which mere regard for the {pe 
cies will neverdiétate. Every man 
has frequent grievances which on! 
the folicitude of friendfhip will dif- 
cover and remedy, and which would 
remain for ever unheeded in the 
mighty heap of -human calamity, 
were it only furveyed by the eye cf 
general benevolence equally atten- 
tive to every mifery. 

The greatcommunity of mankind 
is therefore, neceffarily broken into 
{maller independent focieties. Such 
unions are again feparated into fub- 
ordinate clailes and combinations, 
& focial life is perpetually branched 
out into minuter fubdivifions, rill 
it terminates in the laft ramifications 
of private friendfhip. 

That friendfhip may at once be 
fond and lafting, a conformity of 
inclinations is neceflary No man 
cam have much kinduefs for him by 
whom he does not believe himfelf 
eiteemed, and nothing jo evidently 
proves elleem as imitation. 

That benevolence is always flrong- 
eft which arifes trom pdrticipation 
of the fame pleafures, fince we are 
naturally moft willing to revive in 
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our minds the memory of perfons, 
with whom the idea of enjoyment is 
connected. 

The higheft and nobleft enjoyment 
of familiar life, the communication 
of knowledge and reciprocation of 


- fentiments, muft always prefuppofe 


a difpofition to the fame enquiry, 
and delight in the fame difcove- 
ries. 

With what fatisfaction could 
the politician lay his fchemes for 
the reformation of laws, or his 
comparifons of different forms of 
government, before the chemitt, 
who has never accultomed his 
thoughts to any other object thaa 
falt and fulphur ; or how could the 
aftronomer, in explaining his cal- 
culations and conjectures, endure 
the coldnefs of a grammarian, who 
would lofe fight of Jupiter and and 
all his Satellites, for a happy etymo- 
logy of an obfcure word, or a better 
explication of a controverted line. 

very man loves merit of the fame 
kind with his own, when it is not 


° Jikely to hinder his advancement or 


his reputation ; for he not only beft 
underftands the worth of thofe qua- 
lities which he labours to cultivate, 
or the ufefulnefs of the art which he 
practifes with fuccefs, but always 
feels a reflected pleafure from the 
prailes, which, though given to ano- 
ther, belong equally to himfelf. 
There is indeed, no need of re- 
fearch and refinement to difcover 
that men muft generally felect their 
companions from their own ftate of 
life, fince there are not many minds 
furnifhed for great variety of con- 
verfation, or adapted to multiplicity 
of intelleétual entertainments. 
- The failor, the academic, the 
lawyer, the mechanic, and the 
courtier, have all a cait of talk pecu- 
liar to thejr own fraternity, have 
fixed their attention upon the fame 
events, have been engaged in affairs 
of the fame fort, and make ufe of 
allufions and illuftrations which 
themfelves only can underftand. 
To beinfe&ted with the jargon of 
a particular profefion, and to know 
only the language of a fingle rank 
of mortals, is indeed fufficiently 
defpicable. Bat as limits muft be 
always fet to the excurfions of the 


jet on which he is 
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human mind, there will be fome 
ftudy which every man more zea- 
loufly profecutes, fome darling fub- 
rincipally 
pleafed to converfe, and he thatcan 
moft inform or beft underftand him, 
will certainly be welcomed with 
particular regard. 

Thofe, therefore, whom the lot 
of life has conjoined, fhould endea- 
vour conftantly to approach towards 
the inclination of each other, invi- 
gorate evety motion of concurrent 
defire, and fan every {park of kind- 
red curiofity. 


The Tr “. t of FRIENDSHIP: 


Moral Tale. 


Continued from Page 789, and 
Jrncluded 


Blandford, after the preparation 
he had from Nelfon, was not fur- 
prifed to fee Nouraly pale and lan- 
guifhing; but it touch’d him with the 
moft fenfible concern. ‘‘ Providence, 
fays he, feems to allay my bappinefs 
as a punifhment for my impatience 
under the duties that kept me away. 
lam, however, once more at my 
own difpofal; I am once more re- 
ftored to myfelf and to my'country, 
to friendfhip and to love.” The 
word Love, threw Nouraly into con- 
fufion, and Blandford perceived it. 
‘¢ My friend, fays he, fhould have 
prepared you for this declaration.” 
‘ lam not a ftranger, faid Nouraly, 
to your goodnefs, but can I approve 
of it’s excefs?? ‘* This, faid Bland- 
ford, is a language that favours too 
much of the European politenefs ; 
but let you and me, my dear Nou- 
rally, renounce it. I have known 
the time when, if I had afked you 
whether you would be mine by the 
deareft & tendereft tie, you would, 
with a moft honeft & amiable fim. 
Reetys have an{wered me yes, or no. 
reat me now with the fame frank- 
nefs. I love you, my dear girl, but I 
love you fhould be happy ; your in- 
felicity will always be mine.”’ Nel- 
fon looked at Nouraly with a beat- 
ing heart, and did not dare antici- 

pate her anfwer even in thought. 
** I hefitated, faid fhe to Bland- 
ford, from a diffidence like your 
own: While I confidered you only 
as 
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as my friend, as a kind of fecond 
father, I faid to myfelf, He will be 
content with a filial tendernefs and 
sefpet; but if the name of huf- 
band is joined with others already fo 
facred, what is there mcre that you 
have not a right to expect ? Have | 
that to give which it will be my 
duty to beftow?” ‘* How amiable, 
fays he, is this modefty! what a 
grace does it give to every other 
virtue ! Yes, my dear Nouraly, all 
your duties will be fulfilled if you 
return the tendernefs I feel for you. 
Thy image has been ftill prefent, 
wherever | went, my foul ftill turned 
towards thee when half the globe 
was between us, andI taught the 
name of Nouraly to the echoes of 
another world.” 

Then reg) wes, | to Lady Aubrey, 
“* Madam, fays he, you muft forgive 
me if I envy your having poffeffed 
her fo long; it is now high time 
that I fhould myfelf watch over that 
health which is fo dear to me: 
I leave Nelion’s to your care, in 
which I am {carcely lefs interefted 
thanin her’s. My dear friends, let 
us live and be happy: You have 
taught me to fet a value upon life, 
and I have often been made fenfible 
of my attatchment to it, when my 
duty required me to expoie it to dan- 
ger.” 

It was at length agreed that the 
marriage of Nouraly with Bland- 
ford fhould take place in about a 
weck ; in the mean time fhe conti- 
nued with Lady Aubrey, and Nelfon 
determined not to leave her till the 
ceremony was pait: His fpirits, 
however were quite exhaufted by the 
efforts he made to keep hers from 
finking. To fupprefs his own tears 
while he wiped away thofe of ena- 
moured innocence and beauty fome- 
times fainting in his arms, and 
fometimes fupplicating at his feet, 
without once yielding to defire, or 
relinquifhing his refolution, was not 
pofible to human nature. It is 
therefore no reproach to Nelfon, 
that inthis ftruggle his virtue was 
every moment forfaking him: He 
perceived it, and withed only to 
jave himfelf by flight, ‘“‘ Leave 
me, faid he, my dear unhappy girl, 

am not a ftone, but have the ten- 
der fonfibility of a man ;_ Ihave a 
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feeling and impaflioned heart which 
you are every moment tearing to 
pieces. Difpofe of yourfelf and of 
me as you will ; yet leave meat all 
events, and let me die {till faithful 
to my friend.” ‘ And can I, faid 
Nouraly, determine to do what 
ou will not furvive? You muft at 
eaft promife me to live, if not for 
me, fora fitter, whole love for you 
is fearce lefs than mine.’ ‘* If I 
fhould make you fuch a promife, faid 
Nelfon, I fhould certainly deceive 
you ; not that I have the leaf 
thought of dying by my own hand, 
but I muft die either by remorfe or 
rief. You fee already the fatal ef- 
ects of difappointed love ; and if to 
gratify my paffion I fhould violate 
my mind, that fhame which I now 
feel by anticipation, would foon 
hide me from reproach in the 
grave.” ‘* Does your confcience 
then, faid Nouraly, fuffer no vio- 
lence by the violence you do to 
me ?” ** You are at liberty, replied 
Nelfon, to act as you pleafe; I re- 
quire nothing of you ; 1 do not fo 
much as pretend to know what you 
ought to do, but I know what I 
ought to do but roo well, and I will 
endeavour to fulfill my duty.” 
Such were the converfations that 
opened every fource of anguish when 
they were alone, but the prefence of 
Blandford ftill aggravated their dif- 
trefs. He vifited them. every day, 
and was continually making fome 
ropofal with a view to fecure the 
Saaeinel of Nouraly as far as it 
was poflible againit all contingen- 
cies. ‘* lf I fhould die without 
children, fays he, I fhall leave half 
my fortuneto my wife, and the o- 
ther half to him who fhall beft con- 
fole her for‘my lofs. Give me leave, 
my dear Nelfon, to think of you 
upon this occafion: Men of my 
profeffion feldom grow old; fupply 
my place when I am gone: I defpife 
the hateful & ridiculous pride which 
facrifices the widow tothe hufband’s 
ghoft, Natureintended Nouraly as 
an ornament to the world, and fhe 
ought to enrich it with beauty like 
her own.” 
It is furely much more eafy to 


conceive than to defcribe the fenfa- . 


tions of our unhappy lovers when 
5 G2 they 
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they were parties in fuch converfa- 
tiuns as thefe ; both were equally 
overwhelmed with tendernefs and 
confufion ; but Nelfon had a con- 
fojation that was wanting to Nou- 
raly: He comforted himfelf by 
refle&ing on the uncommon merit 
of the man into whofe hands fhe 
was falling; but this very merit 
increafed Nouraly’s diflrefs, as it 
rendered him more worthy of that 
love which fhe could not give. She 
came at laft, however, to the refo- 
lution of giving him all fhe could, 
and of fubmitting with the bet 
grace fhe could to a fate which fhe 
could nat avoid. 

She was, therefore, when the 
day came, led as a viétim tothe 
very houfe which had heen-once 
dear to her as her firft afylum, but 
was now dreaded as her tomb. 
Blandford received her with the ut- 
mott tendernefs, and imputed the 
confufion which fhe could not con- 
ceal to the modelt timidity which, 
on ‘fuch an occafion, is natural to 
the fex. Nelfon had colleéted all 
his ftrength to go through the cere- 
mony with a fteady countenance. 

The marriage fettlement was 
read, which was throughout a tef- 
timony of love, eiteem, and libe- 
rality : Every cne prefent was be- 
trayed into tears of comp!acency 
and efleem, not excepting Nocialy 
herfelf. 

Blandford then went up to her, 
and taking her hand with a mix- 
ture of the greateft tendernefs and 
trefpecst, ** Come, (fays he) my 
“* deareft Nouraly, give to this 
“* pledge of my happinefs the fanc- 
** tion of your name.” Nouraly, 
pale and trembling, rofe from her 
feat, and with the utmoft difficulty 
went to the table, and took the pen 
in her hand; bat as fhe fooped 
down to en the contract, her 
firength wholly failed her, and the 
would have fallen if Blandford had 
net caught herin his arms. He 
looked around attonifhed and terri- 
fied ; and plancing his eye upon 
iNelion, he perceived his lips qui- 
ver, and his countenance pale as 
death. Lady Aubery ran to the 
afiftance of Nouraly ; and Bland- 
ford continuing fome time Silent, at 
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laft cried out, ** Good God! What 
do I fee? Anguifh and death fur- 
round me: at am I doing, and 
what have you hidden from me! 
Oh! my friend, is it pofible.— 
Look up, my dear Nouraly, you 
fhall find me neither cruel nor un- 
juft; L have no wifh, but to make 
you happy.” 

While the women who furround- 
ed Nouraly were bufy in affording 
her alliftance, decency required that 
Blandford and Nelfon fhould retire 
to the moft diftant part of the room. 
Nelfon, however, remained filent, 
with his eyes immoveably fixed 
upon the ground. Blandford per- 
ceiving his fituation, went up to 
him, and taking him in his arms, 
“* Am I not fill (faid he) thy 
friend, and art not thou my other- 
felf? Openthy heart to me, and 
Ict me know what is paffing in it: 
But I afk too much; tell me no- 
thing, 1 know already all that you 
could fay, this déar girl could not 
fee thee, hear thee, and live with 
thee without lovingthee. She has 
a quick and tender fenfibility, and 
you have all that can give grace to 
virtue, and improve efteem into 
love. Thou haft impofed filence 
upon her, and infifted upon her 
making a facrifice that would have 
been worfe than death. -O, my 
dear friend, how dreadful would 
have been the misfortune, if it had 
been accomplifhed : But providence 
would net permit it, nor would na~ 
ture fuffer the violation of her 
rights. Take comfort, my dear 
friend, I will fave you from the 
crime you was about to perpetrate ; 
the devoting Nouraly to me was a 
crime, but it was the crime of 
friendfhip.” ‘* It was, fays Nel- 
fon, prefiing the hands of Blandford 
between both his own ; and i have, 
though without defigning it, been 
the ruin of you, of myfelf, and of 
that amiable girl ; but I folemnly 
declare that integrity, friendfhip, 
and honour, have fuffered no vio- 
lence.”———** Make no_protefta- 
tion, faid Blandford, they are un- 
worthy both of you and of me, you 
fhould not be thus near me if f 
ceuld fufpe& you of difhonour for a 
moment; What I forefaw has hep- 
pened, 
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gened, but without your fault: ¢+, 


hat J am now witnefs to, is a 
proof of it, and even that proof is 
dvperfluous.” ‘* It is indeed true, 
fad Nelfon, that 1 have nothing to 
reproach myfelf with but prefump- 
tion and imprudence, and they are 
abundantly their own puntfhment. 
Nouraly, I fee, cannot be your’s, 
but be affured that fhe fhall never 
be mine.” ‘** And is it thus, faid 
Blandford with fome feverity, that 
you return the generofity a 
friend? Do you think yourfelf 
obliged to have recourfe to childifh 
expedients in your dealing with 
me? Nouraly fhall not be mine, 
becaufe fhe could not be happy 
with mes; but the lofs of a hui- 
band, whom but for you fhe would 
have loved, is an injury which it 
behoves you to redreis. The con- 
tract is already drawn up, nothing 


more is neceflary than to change ¢ 


the names; what [ would have 
given to Nouraly asa hufband, I 
will now give as a friend, or, if you 
will, asa father. Come, my dear 
Nelfon, it muft be fo, do not morti- 
fy me by refufing my offer.” ** lam 
confounded, faid Nelfon, but not 
furprized at this generofity ; I have 
a fenfe of it that I cannot exprefs, 
I can only accept it with confufion, 
and revere it in filence; if 1 did 
not know how eafily refpe&t conci- 
liates with friendfhip, I fhould no 
longer dare tocall you my triend.” 

During this converfation, Nou- 
raly came to herfelf, and recognized 
her fituation with a terror that was 
immediately vifible in her counte- 
nance; but what was her furprize 
and jov' when fhe became fenfible 
of the revolution that had taken 
place. ‘* Every thing is known, 
taid Nelfon, catching her in his 
arms, and every thing is forgiven ; 
make your acknowledgmentsto your 
benefaétor, it is from his hand that 
I receive your's.” Nouraly was 
about to exprefs her obligations to 
Blandford, but he prevented:-her : 
** You are’a child, fays he, you 
ought to: have made me your conf- 
dent; but fay no’ more of it now, 
Only remember, That there are tri- 
als which virtue itfelf would do well 
to avoid, 
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1? has been infinuated, by the 

enemies of Wickliff, that his 
chief motive for oppofing Popery 
was his refentment againtt the 
court of Rome for determining his 
fuit, relative to the wardenthip of 
Canterbury hall, againft him. This 
infinuation will, however, appear 
to be totally void of foundation, if 
it be confidered, that his reply to 
the Monk’s book in defence of the 
Pope’s right to the tribute- money, 
was prior to the determination of 
his fuit. Indeed, his appearing fo 
openly againft the Papal See, at the 
jame time when-he had fuch a 
caufe depending at Rome, is the 
ftrongeit evidence which could pof- 
fibly have been given of his integri- 


y. 
Wickliff, notwithftandin 

lofs of his wardenfhip, Mild a 
tinued at Oxford ; and his friends, 
about this ye a = him a be- 
nefice there. And the divinity- 
profeffor’s chair falling vacant foon 
after this, he took a doétor’s de- 
gree, and was elected into it ; the 
univerfity complimenting him with 
this both as a compenfation for his 
lofs, and a reward for his merit. 
This fituation appears to have been 
very agreeable to Dr. Wickliff, as 
it afforded him an opportunity of 
throwing fome light, as he ima~ 
gined, upon fome important fub- 
je@ts of religion. e was now 
fully convinced, by a long courfe 
of reafoning, that the Romith reli- 
gion was full of errors. He was 
hirit led into this train of thinking 
by’ the loofe and immoral lives of 
the monaitic clergy; and he was 
confirmed in it by his refearches 
Into antiquity. It was, however, 
a bold undertaking, and which re- 
quired the utmoft caution, to op- 
pofe-errors of fuch long ftanding ; 
which had been fo deeply rooted, 
and fo widely fpread. He deter- 
mined, therefore, qt firit, to go cn 
with the popular argument with 
which he had begun, and to profe- 
cute his attack vpon the monaftic 
clergy, 

In 










































































































































































YP) — fubftitute any rites or ceremonies, 
_or modes of worfhip or opinion, of 
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In confequence of this reiolution, 
he inveighed againft them in his 
public leétures with great feverity. 
He reprefented them as a fet of 
men, who profefled indeed to live 
like faints, but who had fo far de- 
generated from their original in- 
ftitution, that they were become a 
fcandal to their founders. Men 
might well cry out, he faid, againtt 
the decay of religion ; but he could 
fhew them from whence this decay 
proceeded. Whilft the preachers 
of religion never inculcated religi- 
ous duties, but entertained the peo- 
ple with idle ftories, and lying mi- 
racles ; whilft they never inforced 
the neceflity of a good life, but 
taught their hearers to put their 
truit in a bit of fealed parchment, 
and the prayers of hypocrites, 1 
was impoflible, he faid, but reli- 
gion muft decay. Such treache- 
rous friends did more hurt than 
open enemies. 

Nothing can be more juft than 
this reflection of Wicklif’s, that 
falfe and injurious reprefentations 
of religion do it much more differ- 
vice than the open attacks of its 
keeneft enemies. ‘The men of 
whom he fpeaks, at Itaft a great 
number of them, had probably no 
defire to promote religion at all, 
any farther than they covld render 
it fubfervient to their own private 
ends, and interefted views. But 
we have the higheft reafon to be- 
lieve, that there are many, in much 
later times, that really mean well, 
and are defirous of promoting the 
intereits of religion, who notwith- 
ftanding do it much injury, by the 
falfe notions which they have im- 
bibed of it, and by the unjuft and 
unamiable reprefentations which 
they make of it. By thefe means 
they prejudice many againit religion 
itfelf, & in others prevent its moral 
efficacy. It is always hurtful to re- 
ligion, to reprefent it as confilting 
in any thing elfe but the fincere 
practice of piety and virtue. To 


what kind foever, in the ftead of 
piety of heart, and reétitude of 
conduct, is doing the greateft pof- 
fible injury to religion, and rendere 
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ing it, inftead of the moft valuable 
thing in the world,. a mere founda- 
tion for fuperftition and enthufiafm. 

Wickliff further obferved, that a 
regard for religion was not to be 
expected from fuch men: They had 
nothing in view, he faid, but the 
advancement of their own order. 
In every age they had made it their 
practice to invent and multiply 
fuch new opinions and doétrines, as 
fuited their avaritious views: Nay, 
they had, in a manner, fet afide 
Chriftianity, by binding men with 
their traditions in preference to the 
rule of Chrift; who, it might well 
be fuppofed, left nothing ufeful out 
of his {cheme. In this fenfible and 
{pirited manner, did Dr. Wick!iff 
open the eyes of mento a number 
of abufes, which were before hid- 
den in the darknefs of ignorance 
and fuperitition. 

Hitherto, however, he had not 
avowedly queftioned any eftablifhed 
dotirine of the church, contenting 
himfelf with only attempting to 
loofen the prejudices of the vulgar, 
But he now began to think of ate 
tacking fomeot the fundamentals 
of Popery. He proceeded in this 
defign with his ufual caution; he 
thought it fufficient at firft to lead 
his adverfaries into logical and me- 
taphyfical difputes, to accuftom 
them to bear contradidtion, and to 
hear novelties. In the feminaries 
of learning at that time, fcarce any 
thing paffed but learned arguments 
on the form of things, on the ine 
creafe of time, on {pace, fubftance, 
and identity. In difputations of 
this kind, he artfully intermixed, 
and pufhed as far as he durft, new 
Opinions in divinity, in order to 
found the minds of his hearers. 
And at length finding that he had a 
confiderable party in the fchools, 
and was liftened to with attention, 
he ventured to be more explicit, 
and by degrees to open himielf at 


ene 

r. Wickliff began with fhewing 
the little regard which ought to be 
paid to the writings of the fathers 
after the tenth century. At that 
time, he faid, an age of darknefs 
and error commenced ; and doc- 
trines and Opinions then took nee 
Filey 
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rife,, among which the honeft en- 
quirer after truth could never fa- 
tisfy himfelf: ‘The errors in mate 
ters of opinion which had crept 
into religion were the firft fubje& of 
his: enquiry ; many of which he 
traced out from their earlieft ori- 
gin, and with great accutenefs and 
accuracy pointed aut the progrefs 
they had made, as they defcended 
through the ages of fuperftition. 
He next proceeded to the ufurpa- 
tions of the court of Rome, which 
was a favourite topic with him, and 
on which he was very copious, and 
very warm. He infifted on thefe, 
and many ~-other fimilar fubjeéts, 
with a ftrength of reafon far fupe- 
rior to the learning of thofe times, 
and with great frocdom and fpirit. 

This vigorous attack upon the 
church of Rome, occafioned the 
clergy to raife a viclent clamour 
againft him; and the archbifhop of 
Canterbury, who took the Jead, de- 
termined to profecute him with the 
utmoft vigour. The church had, 
however, flept inits errors thro’ fo 
many ages, in. confequence of the 
extreme ignorance that had been 
long {pread over every part of Eu- 
rope, that it was not prepared for an 
attack, herefy being now a new 
crime. Neverthelefs, they fearched 
records, and examined precedents ; 
and, at length, with fome difficulty, 
Dr. Wickliff- was deprived and 
filenced. It was a very fortunate 
circumftance for our Retormer, that 
there was in England, at this time, 
no law in force for the buraing of 
heretics. 


King Edward the Third was now 


-in the decline of life ; and a gloom 


was fpread over the latter end of 
his reign, which fuilied the bright- 
nefs of the preceding part of it. 
The inhabitants of Dadltabe had 
revolted againft him, and he had 
been deprived by degrees of all his 
other conquefts in edi except 
Calais. He had alfo loft two of his 
fons, Edward, the gallant prince of 
Wales, and Lionel, duke of Cla- 
rence. And a violent attachment 
which the old king had -conceaved 
for one Alice Pierce, made him do 
many things unworthy of his cha- 
racter, and which were extremely 


difagrecable to the nation. Edward 


' So* 
was indeed fo much impaired, both 
in body and mind, as to be inca- 
pable of the fatigues of govern- 
ment; and the adminiftration of 
public affairs was inthe hands of 
the duke of Lancafter, commonly 
called John of Ghent. This 
prince had very free notions in 
religion, and at the fame time very 
violent paffions. He was an utter 
enemy to the cxorbitant power of 
the clergy, which was fufficient to 
excite their indignation againft 
him. And as he was rather of an 
arbitrary and over-bearing temper, 
he was Sy no means popular ; inio- 
much that the parliament had even 
petitioned the king to remove the 
duke of Lancalter from about his 
perfon; with which the king thought 
proper for a fhort time to comply, 
though he afterwards recalled him, 
and intrufted him again with the 
management of public affairs. As 
the clergy hated the duke of Lan- 
cafter, their malice againft him in- 
cited them to ufe their endeavours 
to encreafe his unpopularity ; and 
fome of the principal ecclefiaitics 
are faid to have ufed’ very bafe 
means to blacken his charaéter. 
This ill-treatment which the duke 
had received from the clergy, he 
retorted with equal fpirit ; he con- 
ceived a thorough and fixed diflike 
to the whole order; and ufed all 
the methods in his power to make 
them as much defpiied by others as 
they were by himfelf. He had 
heard of the attack Dr. Wickliff 
had made upon the church of 
Rome with great pleafure, and had 
waited the confequences of it with 
much attention; and when he 
found that Wickliff was likely to 
be the fuffercr, he interpoted, ref- 
cued him out of the hands of his 
enemies, who were ae 


‘to profecute the advantage whic 


they had gained over him, and 
brought him to court, took him 
into his confidence, and treated 
him with the utmoft kindnefs. 
Dr. Wickliff was in this manner 
introduced into public lite ; and this 
introduction gave him afterwards 
an opportunity of fingalizing him- 
felf itill more in the caufe of 
truth and liberty, 
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that in {pite of rhe Statute of prow:- 


Rome were at this time feverely ors, there were perfons every day 


felt, and heavily complained of ; 
particularly the power which the 
afflumed, and which hath been 

3 aft alluded to, of difpofing of 
almoft all church-preferments, even 
reétories or vicarages of any value. 
As the Pope contrived with thefe to 
penfion his friends and favourites, 
who were generally foreigners, who 
refided abroad, and left the care cf 
their benefices to negligent and ill- 
paid curates ; by thefe means reli- 
ion decayed, and the country was 
rained of money ; and what ftill 
heightened the grievance, a body of 
infolent tax-gathers were fet over 
the people, who out of the furplus 
of their exactions had their own for- 
tunes to make. Parliamentary peti- 
tions, in very warm language, had 
been preferred to the conclave, but 


to little purpofe ; as the pontiff lent: 


a very negligent ear to any motion 
which had a tendency towards the 
leffening of hisrevenue. Theduke 
of Lancaiter was refolved, if poflible 
to obtain redrefs for fome of thefe 

rievances. And in the firft place, 
In order the more effectually to o- 
pen the eyes of the people, he oblig. 
ed all bifhops to fend in lifts of the 
number and value of fuch prefer- 
ments and benefices in each of their 
diocefes, as were in the hands of fo- 
reigners ; and from thefe lifts it ap- 
peared what prodigious fums were 
yearly conveyed out of the king- 
dom, in that way only. And a me- 
morial was alfo prefented to the 
parliament, fhewing, that by the 
death and tranflation of. bifhops, 
the Pope extorted five times the 
yearly revenues out of a fingle See, 
and by that means drew out of the 
kingdom twenty thoufand marks a 

ear; that the Pope’s agents col- 
leGted a fum equally large for the 
neceffities of the Holy See ; that in 
the very year inwhich the memori- 
al was prefented, the Pope had laid 
his hands upon the firft fruits of all 
the benefices in the kingdom ; that 
he increafed the number of the car- 
dinals to thirty, among whom there 
were not above two or three well 
affected to England ; that the Pope’s 
avarice was worfe than the plague ; 


provided with benefices by the coust 
of Rome, and that there was no hin- 
dering it, but by banifhing all thofe 
who thonld dare to accept of the 
Pope’s provifions : In fhort, that it 
was abfolutely neceflary to put a 
{top to thofe proceedings, unlefs 
they were willing to fee England 
involved in a fatal ftate of Slavery. 
The next ftep taken was to fend an 
embafly to the Pope, to treat of the 
liberties of the church of England; 
and at the head of this embafly 
were the bifhop of Bangor, and Dr. 
Wickhiff. They were met at Bru- 
Bes, on the part of Rome, by the 

ifhops of Pampelone and Semiga- 
lia, and the provoit of Valenga ; 
and thefe agents, thoroughly prac- 
tifed in the policy of their court, 
{pun out the negociation with great 
fubtilty and dexterity : Some hifto- 
rians “ it continued for two years. 
However, finding themfelves hard 
prefied by their antagonifts, and 
confidering that it would be eafier 
to evade a treaty when made, than 
not to make one in the prefent cir- 
cumftances, they refolved at laft to 
bring matters to a conclufion. It 
was accordingly agreed, that the 
Pope fhould no longer difpofe of 
any benefices belonging to the 
church of England. No mention 
however was made of. bifhoprics, 
which was thought to be a volunta- 
ry omiflion in the bifhop of Bangor; 
and this was the rather believed, be- 
caufe he was afterwards twice tran{- 
lated by the Pope’s authority. 

But notwithftanding that Dr. 
Wickliff had failed in his endea- 
vours to ferve his country by this 
treaty, (which was indeed never ob- 
ferved) he made his journey howe- 
ver ferviceable to himfelf. He made 
good ufe of the opportunity which 
it afforded him, of diving into the 
real defigns of the court of Rome, 
not in this affair only, but in all its 
other negociations. He enquired 
into the ends which it had in view, 
and the means which it employed ; 
and by repeated converfations upon 
thefe iubjedts, with the ambaffadors, 
he penetrated fo far into the coniti- 
tution and policy of that corrupt 

court, 
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court, that he hegan to think of it 
in amuch harfher manner than he 
had ever yet done, and to be more 
convinced of its avarice, ambition, 
and iniquity. However ftrong his 
conviction had long before been of 
the corruptions of its minifters and 
doctrines, he had never before 
thought fo badly of its defigns. 
Returning home filled with thefe 
fentiments, we find him in his lec- 
tures afterwards inveighing againit 
the church of Rome with more 
warmth than before. The exemp- 
tion of the clergy from the juriidic- 
tion of the civil power, indulgen- 
cies, and the -ufe of fanctuaries, 
were among the topics of his invet- 
tive ; and there are very fewof the 
corrupt principles or practices of the 
Romith church, which have been 
detected by the writers of later ages, 
which his penetration had not dif- 
covered at that early period: and 
though his reafonings wanted that 
accuracy and ftrength which may be 
found in the writings of later times, 
yet when we confider the darknefs 
and ignorance of the age in which 
he lived, and the little appearances 
there were of any thing like real 
learning, even in the public fchools, 
we have much more reafon to be 
amazed at that force of genius 
which carried him fo far, than to 
wonder that he did not go farther. 
The Pope himfelf was frequently 
the fubjeé&t of his invective; and 
on his infallibility, ufurpations, 
pride, avarice, and tyranny, he de- 
claimed with peculiar warmth. The 
epithet of Antichrift, which the 
Pope has had {fo frequently beftowed 
upon him in later ages, is thought 
by fome to have been firit given 
him by Dr. Wicklitf. He would 
frequently inveigh againft the juxa 
ry and pomp of bifhops ; and would 
afk the people, whe: they faw their 
prelates riding abrvad, attended 
with fourfcore horiemen in filver 
trappings, whether they perceived 
any refemblance between fuch fplen- 
dor, and the fimplicity of primitive 
bifhops? It does not certainly appear 
where thefe lectures were read; but 
molt probably at Oxford; where 
Dr. Wickliff appears by this time 
to have recovered his former ita- 


tion, and where he had yet a con- 
fiderable party in his favour. 

He was neverthelefs frequently at 
court, where he continucd to be in 
great favour with the Duke of Lan- 
caiter. It was expedted by many, 
that fome confiderable ecclefiattical 
preferment was intended for him ; 
but no offer of this fort appears, 
whether he himfelf declined 1%, or 
that the duke thought an elevated 
itation would only expofe him the 
more to the malice of his enemies. 
The duke, however, took care to 
place him in a ftate of indepen- 
dency, by beitowing a good bene- 
ice upon him, the rectory of Lat- 
terworth in Leicefterihire ; whither 
he immediately repaired, and {et 
himfelf con{cientioufly to difcharge 
the duties of it. 

Dr. Wickliff was fearce fettled in 
his parifh, when his enemies, taking 
advantage of his retirement, com- 
menced a frefh and vigorous profe- 
cution againft him. Simon Sud- 
bury, archbifhop of Canterbury, 
and William Courtenay, bithop of 
London, were at the head of this. 
The primate, Sudbury, was indeed 
aman of great moderation for the 
times he lived in; and appears to 
have been brought into this perfe- 
cution againft Wickliff contrary to 
his inclinations; for indeed he 
contributed nothing towards it buty 
the fanction of his name. But 
Courtenay was a fiery bigot, and 
full of zeai againit herefy ; he there- 
fore took the management of it up- 
on himfeif, and having procured 

roper letters from Rome, he cited 
Dr. Wickliff to appear before him 
on a fixed day, at St. Paui’s in Lon- 
don. 

This fummons was a very unex- 
pected one to Dr. Wickliff, who 
probably imagined thatin the fhade 
of retirement and obicurity he 
fhould have been theltered from the 
malice of his enemies. He repair- 
ed immediately to the duke of Lan- 
cafter, to coniult with him on the 
affair ; and that prince Vid whathe 
could to avert the proiecution; but 
found himfelf unable to oppofe a 
force, which was compofed of al- 
moit the whole body of the clergy. 
He refolved, however, to counte- 
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nance him in the me#open and ho- 
nourable manner; and therefore 
the duke in perfon, accompanied by 
lord Percy, earl-marfhal of En- 
giand, who appears to have been a 
profelyte to the Opinions of Wicliff, 
attended him to his trial; and en- 
couraged him to defend himielf 
with boldnefs, by affuring him that 
he had nothing to fear, and that the 
prelates who were to try him, not- 
withitandinge their high flations, 
were but ignorant and illiterate per- 
fons compared to him. When they 
were come to St. Paul’s, they found 
the court fitting, and a very great 
croud affembled, through which the 
earl-marfhal made ufe of his au- 
thority to gainanentrance. A ve- 
ry confiderable difturbance was 
raifed in the church, by the arrival 
of fuch perfonages and their atten- 
dants ; and the bifhop of London, 
who was chagrined tofee Dr. Wick- 
liff fo attended, peevithly told the 
earl marfhal, that if he had known 
before what a difturbance he would 
have inade, he fhould have been 
ftopped at the door. “The duke of 
Lancafter efpoufed the earl’s part ; 
and told the bifhop, with fome 
warmth, that the  earl-marfhal 
fhould execute his authority whe- 
ther he would or not. Lord Percy 
then defired Wickliff to fit down, 
faying, that he had need of a feat, 
for he had many things to fay. To 
this the bifhop replied, ‘* It is un- 
** reafonable that a clergyman cited 
* before his ordinary, fhould fit 
“* during his anfwer. He fhall 
‘ fland.” ** My ‘Lord Percy is in 
‘ the right, (faid the duke of Lan- 
— and for you, my lord 
** bifhop, who are grown fo proud 
“* and arrogant, I wili take care to 
humble your pride, and not only 
yours, but that of all the prelates 
in England. Thou dependeft 
upon the credit of thy relations; 
but far from being able to help 
thee, they fhall have enough to 
do to fupport themfelves.”” ‘To 
this the bithiog replicd, ‘** [place 
“* no confidence either in my rela- 
** tions, or in any man elfe, bot in 
God himfelf, in whom I ought to 
trait, and who will give me bold- 


nefs to {peak the truth.” Whe- 
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ther the bifhop added any thing to 
this, which more particularly irrita- 
ted the duke of Lancafter, is not 
quite clear; however, the duke, 
who was greatly provoked, turned 
to lord Percy, and faid to him in a 
half-whifper, that rather than take 
fuch ufage from the bifhop, he would 
pull him by the hair of his head out 
of the church. ‘Thefe words were 
caught up by fome who ftood near, 
and being ipread among the crowd, 
threw the whole aflembly into a 
ferment in an inflant. There was 
a general cry of the peopie from e- 
very part of the church, that their 
bifhop fhould not be fo ufed, and 
that they would ftand by him to their 
laft breath. ‘The confufion, in 
fhort, arofe to fuch a height, that 
all bufinefs was at an end; the 
whole court was in diforder, and 
broke up without having taken any 
material ftep in the affair, But the 
tumult did not end here: for the 
duke of Lancafter went directly to 
the houfe of peers, and after in- 
véighing againit the riotous difpofi- 
tion of the Londoners, he, paifio- 
nately and imprudently, preferred 
a bil! the very fame day, to deprive 
the city of London of its privileges, 
and to alter its jurifdiction. ‘This 
precipitate and ill-judged ftep, put 
the whole city into the utmolt dil- 
order; the heads of it met in con- 
{fultation, and the populace afiem- 
bied ina riot, and affaulted the 
houfes of the duke & the earl-mar- 
fhal, who both left the city with 
precipitation, their lives being in 
the utmoft danger from the fury of 
the people. ‘Thefe tumults, how- 
ever, which continued for fome 
time, were in fome degree fervicea- 
ble to Wickliff, as they put a ftop, 
for the prefent, to all further pro- 
cecdings againft him. 


(To be continued.) 


A View of Poxritican Letrers 
which have appeared in the PuB- 
Lic PAPERS. 


ANti-Sganus in the Public Ad- 
vertifer, ridicules the Writers 
againft him in the following man- 
ner: ** Weread in the Philofophi- 
cal Tranfadtions, that fome years 
ago, 





ago, when the Eddyftone Light- 
houfe was on fire, the poor unfor- 
tunate keeper, through his eager- 
nefs to extinguifh the ames, {wal- 
lowed a large quantity of melted 
lead, as it dropt trom the roof of the 
houfe into his mouth. He was car- 
ried to an hofpital, and cured of the 
f{calding and inflammation ; but ne- 
verthelefs died in about ten days. 
Upon: being opened a prodigious 
cake of lead was found in his fto- 
mach, to the great aitonifhment of 
the moft learned of the Faculty ; 
who immediately confulted together 
on fo itrange a phenomenon; and 
having duly confidered the qualities 
of lead, and the texture of the hu- 
man frame, very judicioufly came to 
the following determination : 

“* RESOLVED, that melted lead 
taken in too large quantities, is very 
prejudicial to the conftitution ; as 
it will fit heavy upon the ftomach, 
and «is extremely hard of digef- 
tion.” 

I am entirely of the fame opi- 
nion with thefe fcientific gentle- 
men; and therefore cannot forbear 
cautioning the publit how they {wal- 
low any of that molten dullnefi, 
which, in the prefent fire of party, 
the friends of the Miniitry are 
2*tempting every day to pour down 
our throats. It grieves me that I 
{peak from experience ; but fo ic is, 
—a lind of a Pica appetite, which 
makes.a perion greedy after any 
fort of dirt or rubbifh, has now and 
then provoked me to ialte. of thofe 
cull and heavy compofitions, from 
which I conftantly experienced the 
fame effeéts, as if had {wallowed 
melted lead: they fat mott abomina- 
bly heavy upon my ftomach, and 
were extreamly hard of dipeition; 
fo that, if they had not been happi- 
ly impregnated with a ftrong emetic 
quality, it is impoluble to fay what 
might have happened ! 

Iam ata lof{s in what manner to 
congratulate the prefent Muinifiry, 
on the peculiar happinefs of their 
ficuation, in being defended by fuch 
a numerous band of choice and in- 
trepid champions. It muft be con- 
fefied indeed; that they do not ap- 
pear to have been regularly trained 
vp to literary warfare; as they are 
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utterly deftitute of itile & grammar 
asweil as fenfe X argument. But what 
then ? ‘They are men of determined 
refolution and valour, who are n¢i- 
ther to be checked by difficulties, 
nor frighted by dangers. They will 
dafh through thick & thin, thrbugh 
bogs and quagmires ; and the very 
fplafhing of the dirt about them is 
no little aroyance to the enemy. 

A Writer inthe St. James’ Chro- 
nicle, who figns #7. {peaking of An- 
ti-Sejanus, fays, ** Lhe poor man 1s 
upon an impoflible project; for he 
might as foon prevail upon the peo- 
ple to wifh the fun out of the iky, 
and a perpetual night in the room 
of it, as, when they think them- 
felves, and their affairs, under the 
care of honeit men, and {oon, as 
they hope, to be under Mr. Pitt’s 
along with theirs, to fet them on de- 
firing the removal of the guardians 
of their fafety, for the fake of re- 
placing the betrayers and adverfa- 
ries of it. We LEnghih may be 
changeable, as we are reckoned by 
foreigners to be, but they do not 
hold us to be dire&ily mad, as they 
well might if we were to court the 
Yoke avain of thofe men which: 
wrung us fo grievoufly in the tcn- 
dereft parts we art known to have, 
national honour, and conititutionai 
liberty. 

Our country is indeed depreffed 
in want, and fo muft remain, Gniets 
unimaginable refources fhould be 
difcovered to relieve its diitrefs. She 
was brought as low as fhe is by the 
weight of that milliione, which that 
‘€ oreat Minifter,” the Duke of B-- , 
laidon her neck, and called it a 
peace ; aud which that other ** great 
Minifter” at the time, though he 
has fince held only the office of Fa- 
vourite, and lately is believed to be 
turned out of that, Lord B—e, 
was fo fond cf being thought to 
have a hand in, that, in the houfe of 
..... he warmly feized upon his 
fhare of the work, as an effential 
part of his prefent honour, and asa 
jort of precious ipice that was to 
embalm his memory to fucceeding 
generations. If thefe things were 
no: melancholy faéts, no fenfible 
man would believe them to be fo 
much as poflibilities. 
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But though the peace, princi- 
pally the D--e of B ’s labour, 
and humble man! the whole of 
Lord B ’s pride, has impove- 
rifhed us ; yet neither that, nor Ge- 
neral Warrants, nor various other 
ftretches of minilterial power, have 
tamed us, as it may be fuppoied 
they were meant to do, to a fervile 
fubmiffivenefs. The fpirit of the 
nation kept rifing againft the ex- 
ceffes of the late Minitters. Hap- 
pily thofe Minifters are fallen, and 
the people’s fpirit is not fufibded. 
It is an honeft one, and may pofli- 
bly fpread farther than many appre- 
hecd, and, itis hoped will receive 
no check, but, on the contrary, be 
encouraged by tho‘e in power to go 
its conititutional length, and lay 
hold of all who have provoked it, 
from Lord B e down to Mr. 
G——e. 

Anti-Sejanus very ridiculoufly 
attempts to alarm them with the 
Mightinefs! the Thunder one would 
think it! of Mr. G——e! that is 
to burft on their heads as foon asthe 
Parliament meets ! One cannot help 
fmiling at the Idea of Mr. G——’s 
thunder: Anti-Sejanus had better 
adviled him to referve it whatever it 
is, Jor the proteétion of himfelf and 
friends, then wafte it to no purpofe 
on his adverfaries. The ancients of- 
ten mention a drutum fulmen, a lum- 

ifh, noify nothing. This our 
State- Jupiter, pale in his ire, may, 
with much labour, move heavily on 
in a cloud of dark words, but with- 
out one flafh to enlighten the gloom, 
much lefs to dazzle, or to ftrike the 
{malleft terror into the breafts of the 
old women and children in employ- 
ment. Mr. G , the gentle 
thepherd, a dazzling and contound- 
ing ! One imile more at the abfurd 
union of contrarieties, and I have 
done. 

Another attempt of Anti-Seja- 
nus’s, as provocative of mirth al- 
moft as the foregoing is to perfuade 
the flate infants to torfake their old 
women, and—co what ? even join 
with the common enemy of them- 
felves and the community. Nothing 
could move the unhappy writer to 
make fo wild an overture, but ab- 














folute defpair. I give the pnblic 
joy of ic! 

The writer then takes notice of 
the falfity of Anti-Sejanus’s affer- 
tion that there is a diffention a- 
mongft the Miniftry ; and concludes 
thus: Fair as the public profpect is 
under the prefent Miniftry, yet who 
is there who does not think but it 
would rife in beauty if Mr. Pitt 
could be wrought upon, as there is 
reafon to hope he foon may, to 
throw into it his great improve- 
ments? I fpeak of Mr. Pitt tingly ; 
for if I know any thing of the 
fentiments of my countrymen, they 
would be ready to make bonfires 
for his return to place, though Lord 
T——e fhould capricioufly or itub- 
bornly retufe to come along with 
him. The Earl may be Anti-Seja- 
nus’s patriot, though truft me, rea- 
der, Anti-Sejanus will never fay 
why; but Mr. Pitt is, and will ever 
be, the patriot of the nation, for a 
thoufand reafons it has a pride in 
giving, atthe very found of which 
they itill droop in France, and have 
not done wondering through the 
reit of Europe. 

The Byfander, in the Public 
Ledger, in anfwer to the cry, Why 
isnot Mr. P—— called forth into 
action? Why is not the voice- of 
the people heard ? And why will not 
the Sovereign grant him to their 
wifhes ?” fays, Let me an{wer thefe 
queflions, by afking fome others in 
return. Doth not Mr. P—— fill 
up an high .office in the common- 
wealth ? Is he not a member of that 
houfe which makes a confiderable 
part of the legiflature ? Doth he not 
know that high duties are attatched 
to that office? Doth he not know 
that there he can & ought to do his 
country effential fervice ? —If there- 
fore inclined, as we believe he is, to 
do hts country that fervice, why has 
not even one fingle aét of great po- 
litical concern been directed or 
tranfiacted by him for a long time 
pait? Why did he forfake an impor- 
tant Selfion, and whclly withdraw 
himfelf from the bufinefs of Parlia- 
ment? If the badnefs of his health 
be pleaded, if from that unhappy 
cauie he was really incapable to 

attend 
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attend his duty; however we may 
lament the misfortune, we mutt 
acknowledge the fac, that he is 
dead to Government, and that it is 
ridiculous to think of calling a dead 
man into action. If it be faid, and 
we know that by fome blind parti- 
zans it has beén faid, that he chofe 
not to come’ for private reafons, 
that he faw how the ftream would 
run, that he would not, or fhould 
in vain oppofe with other 
equally frivolous pretences, we a- 
ver, that he was deficient in his 
duty. He knows, and no iman better 
knows, what is the force of elo- 
quence like his, uttered by the 
toneneof Truth from the depth of 
an honeft heart. Hehas made, and 
he could make, liftening Senates 
hang on all he faid; eloquent as he 
is, beyond almoft any other man 
of his time, and honoured as he fo 
much is with the good opinion of 
his Countrymen, he oaght to have 
done his utmoft ; and if he was able, 
and did it not, there is an endof 
his Patriotifm. If he was notable, 
and therefore did it not, we repeat 
it, he is dead to the State, and it 
is fruitlefs to make further enquiries 
concerning him. 
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‘THE winning behaviour of the 

refent Minifters to all perfons 
whofe affairs require application to 
the public offices, & the facility with 
‘which bufinefs of every kind is now 
tranfaéted, in the great departments 
of the ftate, are moft agreeable cir- 
cumftances to every man concerned 
with the public, and cannot fail 
‘impreffing the nation with the moft 
favourable opinion of anadminiftra- 
tion which never fuffers meritori- 
ous diftrefs to fue for help in vain. 
No corroding delays now imbitter 
the moments of any fupplicant 
whofe cafe demands relief trom the 
hand of the public. No heart- 
breaking rebuffs are now given to 
deferving fuitors for national favour, 
** The infolence of office,” as 
Shakefpeare moft happily phrafes it, 
isnow feen no more. All proper 
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attention is paid to ¢very rational re- 
queft. All demands founded in e- 
quity meet with the moft benign re- 
ception, and experience all that can 
be expected from a generofity which 
is bounded only by a juitifiable re- 
gard to the higher interefts of the 


agen 
as it fo during the late admini- 
ftration? Who will anfwer this in 
the afirmative? ‘Thofe perfons on- 
ly who are fortified with the Favou- 
rite’s recommendation, or by fome 
partial connection inconfiftent with 
the public intereft to regard !—— 
Alas ! if it had been the cafe in the 
late Adminiftration, one half, at 
leait, of the applications to the pre- 
fent Miniftry would have been ut- 
terly prevented. If the public 
calamities have not afieéted the me- 
mories of the public, they mnuft all 
recollect that the North Briton ap- 
prifed them of ‘*. the proud Man’s 
‘* Contumely” of many hundred 
proteftant foreigners who applied to 
the fecretary’s office of the fouthern 
department for the neceffary con- 
veyance to fome of our new acqui- 
red provinces in America. Thefe 
miferable fupplicants can’ not only 
teltify the fcornful (impatriotic, ig- 
norant) refufal they met with, but 
that make the barbarity more 
compleat) care was taken not to give 
the denial till they had firft been 
cruelly feduced to a tedious Atten- 
dance, by a feeming attention to, 
and approbation of, the contents of 
their petitions- But, I need not 
bring forth to view this inftance in 
particular, when fo many of our fel- 
low-fubjeéts can evidence, in their 
own cafes, how extremely difficult it 
was to extort from the late Miniftry 
the leaft femblance of Juftice, after 
the moft difagreeeable attendances, 
month after month, to accomplith 
it. 
_ This ftriking contraft muft {peak 
in favour of the prefent Adminifira- 
tion; or elfe all teftimony, for the 
future, mult be wholly laid afide. 
Yet this is the Miniftry which is 
faid to be guided by the Favourite 
of the K, and defpifed by the Fa- 
vourite of the people! To what 
lengths of ablurdity the rage and 
, phrenzy 
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phrenzy of difappointed faction will 

-fometimes hurry its votaries !|——I 

-wiil be bold to pronounce that the 
Lord-Chief-Juftice of the Common 
‘Pleas (the great, the noble, the pa- 
triotic defender of our liberties ! 
whofe name will flourifh and be re- 
vered, when other Lord-Chief-Juf- 
tices will be forgotten, or their 
names detelted if remembered) 
ftands, himfelf, a conclufive proof 
of the integrity of our now Minif- 
ters, and of the high eftimation 
they fland in with Mr. Pitt. The 
conneftion between Lord Camden 
and-Mr:-Pitt, is of the ftrongeft and 
fincereft nature; and Lord Cam- 
@en’s perfect approbation of the 
Miniftry has been fo publicly de- 
clared ‘by his lordfhip, both to them 
‘and others, as to put itnow beyond 
the poffibility of a doubt, The 
-talk, then, of Lord Bute’s direttion 
~of the Miniftry ought to be treated 
with the mott fovereign contempt ; 
'te believe it, would be giving an in- 
ftande of Spanifh jealoufy, which, I 
hope, the Englifh nation will have 
‘too much fefife, and too much ge- 
nerofity of temper, ever to exhi- 
bit. 

Were it proper that [ fhould now 
difclofe to the public all that I have 
the honour to know, with certainty, 
relative to Mr. Pitt’s entire appro- 
bation of the new Miniftry, I could 
foon filence the moft obdurate ca- 
viller on that head ; but no prefent 
occefion calls for a difclofure of 
that fort. Thewriterson the other 
fide may calithis boafting. I am 
confident they will. Let them. 
When ‘I know that Boafting is 
‘© an Hononor, I mutt promu!gate.” 
——— The time will come when 
more muft be told ; till then, the 
events of every rifing day will pro- 
claim to the public tne Great Com- 
moner’s high opinion of the princi- 
ples of our Minifters. Indeed it 
may be feen in the recommendation 
of the late Duke of Cumberland, as 
well as in the ftrong regard which 
Lord Camden has fcr them. His 
deceafed Royal Highnefs was a con- 
feffed enemy, in his nature, to the 
Favourite ; though his love fer his 
country herried him into an inter- 


courfe with him, more patriotic in 
the intention than prudent in the 
act. Lord Camden’s fituation with 
the Favourite requires no pointing 
out. Mr. Pitt’s juftly inflexible ab- 
horrence of him is_ univerfally 
known. It is clear then, the fen- 
timents of one of thefe, in refpeé 
to the adminiftration, muift be the 
fentiments of all. 

The patriotic principles of the Mi- 
nifiry too, cannot be better exem- 
plified than in the retreat of an un- 
popular chieftain in the law from 
the P~——~ - The heavy 
hand of that huge Coloffus had well 
nigh crufhed our liberties to atoms ; 
but the days of vexatious informa- 
tions and oppsefiive attachments, 
have happily expirad in the fame 
inftant with the late Miniftry. Thofe 
Minifters, who fought by General 
Warrants to eftablith in our meflen- 
gers (men gencrally taken from the 
low and fervile herd of coachmen, 
footmen, butlers, and valet de 
chambres !) the unlimited power of 
French exempts, are now removed 
forever. ‘Their fun is fet in ever- 
lafting darknefs. Thanks to our 
amiable fovereign, and the manes 
of the Duke of Cumberland, they 
are fentenced tothetomb. Never- 
ending death, a long long night 
which promifesto them mo future 
glimpfe of day, is now their lot. 

Let the D. of B. and his party 
talk of impeachments till they are 
tired—they wil! feck for popularity 
thereby in vain. However neceffa- 
ry the ftep, a difcerning people can 
know how to eftimate the authors 
of a good flowing from angry re- 
fentment, from the authors of one 
arifing from a regard to public juf- 
tice. Let them proceed as their 
choler fhall dire&t ; the new Minif- 
try will concur in the profecation 
only as they fee their country will 
find her accounttherein. Let them 

abate the rapidity of their fire a 
little, and, if mature confideration 
fhews the meafure to be neceflary, 
the Minifters will doit, in a more 
formidable manner for them 3--but 
the motive to the aét will be very 
Gifferent in the one from the o- 
ther ! 
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Messtau: @ /faered eclogue from 


IsAtAH 3 in imitation of Virgil’s 
PoL.io. 
E Nymphs of Soryma! begin 
the fong : 
To heavenly themes fublimer ftrains be- 
long. 
The mofiy fountains, and the filvan 
fhades, 
The dreams of Pindus, and th’ Aonian 
maids, 


Delight no more-——O thou my voice in- 


fpire, 

Who toucht Ifaiah’s hallow’d lips with 
fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the bard be- 

gun : 

A Virgin fhall conceive, a Virgin beara 
fon !. 

From Jeffe’s root behold a branch arife, 

Whofe facred fiow’r with fragrance fills 
the fkies : 

Th’ ethereal Spirit o’er its leaves fhall 
move, 

And on its top defcends the myitic Dove, 

Ye Heavens ' from high the dewy ne€ar 


pour, 

And in foft fileace fhed the kindly fhow’r! 

‘The fick and weak the healing plant fhall 
aid, 

From ftorms a fhelter, and from heat a 
fhade. 

All crimes fhall ceafe, and ancient fraud 
fhall fail, 

Returning Juftice lift aloft her fcale ; 

Peace o’er the world her olive-wand exe 


tend, 

And white-rob’d innocence from heaven 
defcend. 

Swift fly the years, and rife th’ expeéted 
morn ! 

Oh fpring to light! Ausricious BABE, 
be born ! 

See, Nature haftes her carlieft wreaths to 
bring, 

With al! the incenfe of the breathing 
{pring : 


See lofty Lebanon his head advance, 

ee nodding forefts on the mountains 
dance ; 

See fpicy clouds from lowly Sharon 


rife, 
And Carmel’s flow’ry top perfumes the 
fkies ! 


Hark! a glad voice the lonely defart 
chears ; 

Prepare the way! a God, a God! aD- 
pears ; 

A God! a God! the vocal hills re- 
ply ; 

The rocks proclaim th’ approaching dei- 
ty. 

Lo! earth receives him from the bending 
fkies ! | 

Sink down, ye mountains ; and, ye val- 
leys, rife! 

With heads declin’d, ye cedars, homage 
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Be fmooth, ye rocks ; ye rapid floods, 
give way ! 

The Saviour comes! by 
foretold : 

Hear him, ye deaf! and all ye blind, be- 
hold ! 


He from thick films fhail purge the vifual. 


antient bards 


ray, 
Andon the fightlefs eye-ball pour the 


ay. 

*Tis he th’ obftruéted paths of found fhall 
clear, 

And bid new mufic charm th’ unfolding 
ear $ ) 

The dumb {hall fing, the lame hiscrutch 
forego, 

And leap ecxulung like the bounding | 
roe ; 

No figh, no murmur, the wide world . 
fhall hear ; 

From evry face he wipes off ev'ry. 
tear. 

In adamantine chains fhall death 
bound, 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel th’ eternal 
wound, 

As, the good fhepherd tends his fleecy 
care, 


Seeks fretheft paftures and the pureft 


be 
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Explores the loft, the wand’ ring fheep di- 
rects, 

By day o’erfees them, and by night pro- 
tects ; 

The tender lambs he raifes in his arms, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bofem 
warms : 

Mankind fhali thus his guardian care en- . 
gage, 

he promis'd father of the future age. 
N 
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No more fhall nation againft nation rife, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful 
eyes ; 

Nor ficids with gleaming fteel be cover’d 
o'er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no 
more ; 

But ufelefs lances into fcythes fhal! bend, 

And the broad falchion ina ploughfhare 
end, 

Then palaces fhall rife: the joyful fon 

Shall finith what his fhort-liv'd fire be- 


gun, 

Their vines a fhadow to their race fhall 
yield ; 

And the fame hand that fow’d, fhall reap 
the field, 

The fwain in barren defarts with fur- 
prife, 

Sees lilies fpring, and fudden verdure 
rife ; 

And ftarts amid the thirfty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murm’ring in his 
ear: 

On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes, 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrufh 
nods. 

Wafte fandy valleys, once perplext with 


thorn, 

The fpiry fir and fhapely box adorn : 

To leafiefs fhrubs the flow’ring palms 
fucceed, 

And od’rous myrtle to the noifom weed. 

The lambs with wolves fhall graze the 
verdant mead, 

And boys in flow’ry bands the tiger 
lead ; ; 

The fteer and lion at one crib fhall meet, 

And harmilefs ferpents lick the pilgrim’s 
feet ; 


“The fmiling infant in his hand fhalltake — 


The crefted bafilifk and fpeckled fnake ; 
Pleas’d the green Juftre of the fcales fur- 


vey, 

And with theirforky tongue and pointlefs 
fting fhall play. 

Rife, crown’d with light, imperial Sa- 

lem, rife ! 

Exalt thy tow’ry head, and lift thine 
eyes ; 

See a long race thy fpacious courts a- 


Orn ; 

See future fons & daughters, yet unborn, 
In crouding ranks on ev’ry fide arife, 
Demanding life, impatient for the fkies ! 
See barb’rous nations at thy gates at- 


tend, 
Walk in thy light, and in thy temple 
bend ; 


> 
See thy bright altars throng’d with prof- 
trate Kings, 
And heapt with produéts of Sabean 
fprings ! 
For thee idume’s fpicy forefts blow, 
And feeds of gojd in Ophir’s mountains 
giow ; 


wee 
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See heaven its fparkling portals wide dif. 


play, 
And break upon thee in a flood of day ! 
No more the rifing fun fhall gild the 
morn, 
Nor evening Cynthia fill her filver-horn : 
But loft, diffolv’d in thy fuperior rays, . 
One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze 
O’erfiow thy courts: The Light Himfelf 
fhall thine 


Reveal’d, and God’s eternal day is’ 


thine ! 


The feas fhall wafte, the fkies in fmoke 


decay, 
Rocks fall to duft, and mountains melt 


away ; 

But fixt his word, his faving pow’r re- 
mains : . 

Thy realm for ever lafts, thy own Mef- 
fiah reigns ! 


Thoughts on DeatTu. 


N youth, by Hope remov’d to diftan 
days 
Death’s fhadowy form no glancing eye 
difplays ; 
In waining age, the palfi’d hand of Fear 
With all his terror, brings the f{peétre 


near; 

Then Fancy, fkilful in the painter’s art, 

Shapes the grim feature, and projeéts 
the dart. 

Man ! wretched man, whom lengthen’d 
woes attend, 

Still clings to life, and fears his laft, beft 
friend ; 

Of pain and want tenacious, gafps for 


breath, 

And tir’d, and reftlefs, dreads the fleep of 
death, 

By age, and age’s wants and woes, 
_ grown wife, 

I view thee, Death, though near, with 
placid eyes. 

Thy hafting ftrides let Superftition dread, 

And Vice, too late repenting, hide her 
head : 

For me, I find no terrors in thy face, 

Parent of reft, and minifter of grace! 

O! lead me quickly to the blisful thore, 

Where fraud and malice fhali purfue ne 
more, 

With joy the victor o’er the bluf’ring 

band 

Spreads all his canvas forthe rifing land ; 

With joy the hind, his diily labour done, 

Sees the broad fhadows, and the fitting 


fun ; 
With joy the flave, worn out with tedious 


woes, 
Beholds the hand that liberty beftows : 
So Death with joy my feeble voice fhall 


reet, 
My hand fhail beckon, and my with fhall 
meet, 








